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The  Cextury  Club  of  tlie  City  of  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1864,  appointed  a  Committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  expression  of  the 
regard  of  the  Club  for  the  memory  of  their  associate,  the  late  James  S.  "Wads- 
■WORTH.     This  Committee  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen : 

George  Bancroft.  John  Jay, 

Charles  P.  Daly,  James  "W.  Beekman, 

Francis  Lieber,  John  J.  Astor, 

William  M.  Evarts,  Benjamin  R.  "Winthrop. 

Daniel  Huntington,  George  T.  Strong,  and 

William  C.  Bryant,  William  J.  IIoppin. 

They  requested  Mr.  Hoppin  to  prepare  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Services 
of  General  Wadswortii  :  and  in  pursuance  of  tliis  re(iuest.  he  read  the  following 
Eulogy  at  tlic  meeting  of  the  Club  on  the  :'.d  day  of  December.  18G4. 


Mr.  President  a\d  Brothers  of  "The  Century" — 

I  HAVE  been  honored  by  my  associates  upon  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  by  a  request  to  write  an  account 
of  the  life  and  services  of  our  friend  and  fellow-member, 
the  late  General  Wadsworth.  It  would  have  been  better, 
perhaps,  if  the  performance  of  this  duty  had  been  in- 
trusted to  some  one  who  enjoyed  more  intimate  personal 
relations  with  him  than  I  did,  and  who  might  have  enli- 
vened his  memorial  with  anecdotes  and  recollections 
which  a  confidential  friendship  alone  could  supply.  But 
it  is,  after  all,  with  the  main  facts  of  Wadsworth' s  life 
that  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  and  if  I  can  recite  these  in 
such  a  way  as  to  arouse  in  your  hearts  the  respect  and 
admiration  which  they  have  excited  in  my  own,  I  shall 
feel  that  I  am  not  entirely  unworthy  of  the  position  to 
which  I  have  been  assigned.  It  will  be  enough  for  me 
to  show,  in  the  simplest  words,  his  high  idea  of  patriotic 
duty,  his  unfaltering  devotion  to  it,  and  the  extraordinary 
sacrifices  he  made  in  its  pursuit. 
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James  Samuel  WadsTvortli  was  "born  at  Geneseo  on  the 
30tli  day  of  October,  1807.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
James  Wadsworth,  who  had  emigrated  from  Durham,  in 
Connecticut,  and  whose  family  was  among  the  most 
ancient  and  respectable  in  that  State.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  his  ancestors  was  that  sturdy  Puritan,  Joseph  Wads- 
worth,  the  Captain  of  the  train-bands  who  concealed  the 
precious  Charter  which  Charles  II.  had  given  to  the  Col- 
ony, in  the  famous  oak  at  Hartford,  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  tyrant  Andross  ;  and  who,  afterwards, 
when  another  intruding  Governor,  Colonel  Fletcher,  of 
New  York,  attempted  to  exercise  illegal  rule  over  the 
Connecticut  Militia,  caused  his  drums  to  beat  and  drown 
the  reading  of  tlie  Royal  Commission,  saying  to  Fletcher, 
"If  I  am  interrupted,  I  will  make  the  daylight  shine 
through  your  body.'' 

James  Wadsworth,  of  Durham,  and  his  brother  AVil- 
liam,  the  father  and  uncle  of  our  friend,  made  their  way 
to  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  in  the  year  1790,  when  that 
A\li<)l(?  region  was  a  rude  Avilderness,  from  which  the 
Tiidiaiis  had  scarcely  been  expelh>d.  They  opened  their 
path,  in  some  places,  by  their  own  axes,  and  established 
tliemselves  at  a  ].<)iiit  called  "Big  Tree,"  which  is  now 
tlic  village  of  Geneseo.  They  wciv  the  agents  of  many 
of  the  ])i(»])ii('t()rs.  whose  lands  they  cleared  and  brought 
into  iiiaiki't  ;    and  they  also,   in   ])rocess  of  time,  became 


themselves  the  most  extensive  and  wealthy  landholders 
of  tliat  neighborhood.    Mr.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  to  whose  excel- 
lent Memorial  of  General  Wadswortli  I  am  indebted  for 
some  of  the  information  contained  in  this  paj)er,  intimates 
that  they  owed  this  success  to  the  happy  union  of  their 
own  personal  qualities.     William,  who  had  a  more  stout 
and  hardy  nature  than  his  brother,  carried  on  all  the  out- 
of-door  operations,  while  James,  who   had   received  an 
excellent  education  at  the  East,  and  acquired  habits  of 
system  and  order,  managed  the  finances,  entertained  the 
guests,  and,  by  his  sound  judgment  and  fine  taste,  con- 
tributed not  only  to  the  material  prosperity,  but  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  that  famous  valley.     He  had  been 
graduated   at  Yale   College,  and  he  took  into   the  wild 
countrj^  to  which  he   emigrated  a  love   for  letters  and 
refined   social  intercourse  which  made  it  blossom  early 
with   the   sweet   flowers   of   mental   and   moral  culture. 
After  the  population  had  sufficiently  increased,  he  caused 
tracts  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education  to  be  printed 
and  ckculated  at  his  own  expense ;  he  offered  premiums 
to  the  towns  wliicli  should  first  establish  school  libraries  ; 
he  procured  the  passage  of  the  school  library  law  in  1808  ; 
he   suggested   the   establishment   of   Noiinal   Schools   in 
1811 ;  he  founded  and  endowed  a  library  and  system  of 
lectures  at  Geneseo  ;  and  he  provided  that  in  all  his  sales 
a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  acres  in  every 


township  should  be  reserved  for  a  church,  and  as  much 
more  for  a  scliooL  When  he  died,  in  1844,  his  gifts  to 
tlie  cause  of  Education  alone  had  exceeded  the  sum  of 
ninety  thousand  dollars. 

His  wife,  and  the  mother  of  our  friend,  a  most  intelli- 
gent and  amiable  woman,  was  one  of  the  Walcotts,  of 
Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  a  family  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  that  State. 

This  was  the  stock  fioiii  which  General  AVadsworth 
sprung,  and  he  proved  his  descent  by  the  intrepidity  and 
vigor  of  his  character,  as  well  as  by  that  frank  courtesy 
of  manners  and  princely  generosity  which  always  distin- 
guished him. 

He  received  tlie  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
the  common  schools  of  Geneseo,  although  much  of  his 
youth  must  have  been  given  to  those  rough  employ- 
ments iu  tlic  open  air  which  the  border-life  of  those 
days  recpiired,  even  of  the  sons  f)f  rich  fathers.  Our 
esteemed  friend  aiid  associate,  Henry  L.  Pierson,  remem- 
bers liim  well  when  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
and  nia(h'  a  visit  to  New  York  in  company  with  his 
rncle  William.  Tliey  had  come  all  the  way  on  horse- 
back, diix'iiig  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  Wadsworth  was  then 
a  liaidy,  vigoious  st ii])liiig,  intelligent,  manly,  and  self- 
})ossessed. 

Ill-  entered    llaniiltoii  Colleu'e.  neai' T'ti<'a  ;  but  altera 
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sliort  residence  there,  went  to  Harvard,  where  he  re- 
mained a  longer  time,  bnt  was  never  graduated.  About 
the  year  1829  he  became  a  student  of  law  at  Yale,  where 
he  stayed  a  few  months,  and  then  continued  his  course 
with  Mr.  Webster,  at  Boston,  and  linished  it  in  the  office 
of  McKeon  &  Deniston,  at  Albany.  He  was,  in  due  tune, 
called  to  the  bar,  but  he  never  practised  law  as  a  profes- 
sion. He  preferred  to  assist  his  father  in  the  care  of  the 
family  estate,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  property 
devised  by  his  Uncle  William,  wlio  died  a  bachelor,  in 
1833. 

Wadsworth  was  married  about  this  time  to  Miss 
Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  a  lady  whose  charms  of  mind 
and  person  are  so  well  known  and  so  distinguished  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  alluding  to  them  here.  They  went 
abroad  soon  after  their  marriage,  and  upon  his  return 
Wadsworth  apx)lied  himself  with  great  spirit  and  success 
to  agricultural  alfairs.  In  1842,  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  State  Society,  and  he  always  manifested  a  lively 
interest  in  its  prosperity.  He  repeatedly  took  prizes  from 
this  and  the  County  Society  for  the  excellence  of  his  farm 
stock. 

In  1844,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  most  worthy 
father,  and  was  thus  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  property,  embracing,  in  addition  to  his  own  sliare, 
the  estates  of  his  two  sisters. 
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He  coiitiiiiied  to  make  Geneseo  his  cliief  residence,  and 
was  induced,  botli  by  self-interest  and  affection,  to  pro- 
mote its  prosperity  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Among 
otlier  generous  acts,  lie  caused  the  works  which  supply  the 
village  with  water  to  be  (;onstructed.  He  was  intending 
to  erect  a  building  there  for  the  purposes  of  the  literary 
institution  which  liis  father  had  founded,  when  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  prevented  the  execution  of  the  project, 
which,  however,  he  provided  for  in  his  will. 

He  made  another  visit  to  Europe,  with  his  family,  in 
1854 ;  and  shortly  after  his  return  purchased  a  house  in 
Sixteenth  street,  in  this  city,  which  he  made  his  perma- 
nent town  residence. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1856,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
our  Association,  upon  the  nomination  of  Frederic  S. 
Cozzens.  He  was  not  a  very  frequent  visitoi'  at  the  Club, 
although  his  absence  was  occasioned  by  no  want  of  sym- 
patliy  in  our  objects  or  regard  for  our  members. 

I  now  approach  the  time  Avhen  Wadsworth's  name 
became  interwoven  with  tlie  Idstor}^  of  the  Nation.  Until 
now  lie  had  been  chietly  known  as  a  wealthy  land- 
holder— a  liospitable  country  gentleman — a  leading  agri- 
culturist. Hut  tin;  day  had  conu;  which  was  to  test  the 
metal  of  evciy  man's  chai-acter.  None  came  out  of  the 
furnace  pui-cr  aiid  brighter  than  his. 

Let  nn-  attempt  to  describe  him  as  those  who  knew 
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him  best  remember  him  to  have  been  at  that  time.  And 
let  me  tirst  speak  of  his  home  in  Geneseo,  for  this  is 
necessary,  that  we  may  understand  the  pnrity  of  his 
motives,  the  greatness  of  his  sacrifices,  and  the  value  of 
Ms  example. 

His  country  house,  as  it  has  been  described  to  me  by 
one  of  our  most  honored  landscape  artists,  was  large,  but 
not  ostentatious — embosomed  in  trees,  and  commanding, 
on  its  Avestern  side,  a  prospect  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Genesee,  which,  with  its  glimpses  of  sparkling  water, 
its  cultivated  fields  shut  in  by  rich  masses  of  foliage,  and 
its  scattered  groups  of  oaks  and  elms,  partook  of  the 
character  of  an  English  landscape,  and  reminded  our 
artist  friend  of  the  famous  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  from  Richmond  Hill.  All  these  trees  were  parts 
of  the  primeval  forest,  which  were  preserved  by  the 
pioneer  who  first  opened  these  solitudes,  and  had  been 
protected  since  with  pride  and  reverence  by  his  descend- 
ants. Near  the  mansion  was  the  home-fiirm  of  two  thou- 
sand acres,  which  received  the  special  attention  of  Wads- 
worth,  and  was  well  stocked  with  flocks  and  herds. 
Be^-ond  and  around,  in  Livingston  and  the  neighboring 
counties,  lay  the  leased  lands  of  the  estate,  a  domain, 
altogether,  of  fifteen  thousand  acres,  and  whicli,  if  re- 
garded as  one  tract,  is  as  large  as  some  Gerinaii  i)iiii('i- 
pality. 
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I  may  not  intrude  upon  tlie  interior  of  tlie  lioinestead, 
made  cliaiiriinii"  l\y  all  that  wealth,  and  taste,  and  aflfection 
could  collect — books,  pictures,  music — the  conversation 
of  intelligent  guests,  and  the  exercise  of  graceful  and 
refined  hospitality.  Hei-e  Wadsworth  lived,  in  the  midst 
of  numerous,  contented,  and  thriving  tenants,  two-thirds 
of  whom,  or  their  fathers,  had  also  been  the  tenants  of 
the  first  James  Wadsworth,  and  thus  proved,  by  their 
continuing  the  relation,  the  justice  and  liberality  of  their 
landlords. 

I  Avill  not  attempt  to  give  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
character  of  our  friend,  but  only  to  describe  some  of  its 
more  striking  qualities.  One  of  these  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  his  direct,  straightforward  manliness.  He 
never  knew  fear  himself,  and  he  despised  all  cowards. 
He  was  also  eminently  true  and  just.  He  hated  all 
shams,  and  loved  whatever  was  open,  frank,  and  gen- 
uine. Perhaps  he  might  have  seemed  to  some  a  little 
unsympathetic — a  little  wanting  in  tenderness.  But  this 
arose  from  absent-mindedness  or  the  preoccupation  of  en- 
grossing business.  There  was  an  inner  source  of  gentle- 
ness and  sympathy  in  his  nature  which  they  discovered 
who  knew  liim  best,  and  saw  him  at  times  when  the 
secret  doors  of  the  In^art  w^ere  unlocked.  That  he  w^as 
thorouulily  benevolent  and  generous  is  proved,  not  only 
))y  th(.'  alaciily  and   ]»rofusion  Avith  which  he  contiibuted 
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to  the  Irish  famine  fund  and  other  public  and  splendid 
charities,  but  also  by  the  readiness  with  wliich.  wlien  the 
crops  failed,  he  constantly  forgave  the  rent  to  those  small 
farmers  who  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  quietly  abridged  his 
own  income  to  tlie  extent,  sometimes,  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

AVadsworth  had  excfllfiit  jiatural  pr>wers  of  mind, 
but  little  cultivation.  His  intellectual  ability  dt'velo])ed 
rapidl}'  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  was  an  original 
thinker.  His  judginent  was  always  clear  and  sound  :  but 
he  disliked  the  details  of  business  and  the  petty  cares  of 
an  otRce.  He  seized  with  great  quickness  tlie  point  of  a 
law  question,  or  any  other  matter  which  was  the  subject 
of  his  reading  or  conversation.  He  also  was  a  capital 
judge  of  character,  and  had  the  art.  which  distinguishes 
many  leading  minds,  of  sifting  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  engaged  in  discussions  with  him,  l)y  ])utting  a  few 
pointed  questions.  Xo  one  had  more  tact  than  he  in 
talking  with  the  tanners  of  his  neighliorhood.  He  I'ode 
about  among  them  on  his  small  pony  in  the  most  simi)le 
and  unpretending  manner,  and  his  advice  had  always 
an  important  influence  in  forming  and  directing  tlieir 
o^jinions. 

He  was  entirely  free  from  all  false  pride.  He  never, 
directly  or  iudi  recti}',  boasted  of  his  wealth  or  his  connec- 
tions.    In  his  manners  he  was  simple,  cordial,  and  unaf- 
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fec'ted.  Mr.  Lotlirop  Motley  says  of  him,  in  a  letter 
wliicli  I  luive  read,  ''I  have  often  thought  and  spoken  of 
him  as  tlie  true,  original  type  of  the  American  gentleman 
— not  the  pale,  washed-out  copy  of  the  European  aristo- 
crat." In  his  dress  and  equipage  he  observed  a  sim- 
plicity which  was  almost  Si)artan.  He  had  no  trinkets 
or  curiosities  of  the  toilet.  He  was  extremely  temperate 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  despised  all  the  epicureanism 
of  the  table. 

He  was  uoav  in  tlie  flower  of  his  age.  His  figure  was 
tall,  well  2^1'oportioned,  and  firmly  knit.  The  glance  of 
his  gray  eye  was  keen  and  determined.  His  Roman 
features  were  well  rounded,  and  his  hair,  which  had 
become  prematurely  white,  added  to  the  nobility  of  his 
expression. 

Such  is  an  imperfect,  outline  sketch  of  the  man  and  of 
his  home  in  Geneseo,  as  they  appeared  in  the  autumn  of 
bS()(),  wlien  tlie  great  Conspiracy,  which  liad  for  many 
years  been  plotting  at  the  South  to  destroy  the  National 
Goveriiinciit.  })i-oc('(Hl<'d  from  seditious  language  to  trea- 
sonable acts,  and  liiially  dared  to  inaugurate  flagrant  and 
detestable  CiAJl  War.  .lames  Wadswortli  took  at  once 
the  most  oix'ii,  niaiil\,  and  decided  stand  on  the  side  of 
tlie  Union.  From  tliat  moment  till  the  day  of  his  death 
lie  postponed  all  ])rivate  affairs  to  public  duties,  and 
devotcvl   his  time,    his  thoughts,  his  w<'alth,  and  all   tin; 
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power  which  his  position  gave  him  to  tlie  service  of  his 
country.  To  this  he  was  impelled  hy  his  political  princi- 
ples, no  less  than  his  personal  character.  He  had  come 
of  old  Federalist  stock,  and  learned  from  his  father  to 
respect  the  Constitution  and  the  National  Government 
which  the  people  had  created  under  it.  So  long  ago  as 
1848  he  supported  the  Free  Soil  party,  which  had  pro- 
posed his  name  as  a  District  Elector.  He  was  consistent 
and  persevering  afterwards  in  his  efforts  on  the  same 
side.  In  1856  he  received  the  nomination  of  State 
Elector  from  the  Republicans,  and  noAV,  in  November, 
1860,  he  was  chosen  a  District  Elector  for  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin. 

He  owned  immense  tracts  of  lands  and  had  numerous 
tenants,  and  this,  to  a  superficial  observer,  might  seem 
likely  to  have  diverted  his  sympathies  towards  the 
Southern  Slaveholders.  He  was  also  connected,  by  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  sisters,  with  a  noble  British  family, 
and  his  associates  and  intimate  friends  had  l)een  cliiefly 
formed  among  the  wealthy  classes  and  in  circles  where 
the  fires  of  patriotism  were  burning  very  low,  if  they  had 
not  gone  out  altogether.  Some  of  his  closest  friends  were 
indeed  representatives  of  the  best  Southern  society — men 
possessing  that  refined  and  winning  mannt^-.  tlie  faint 
tradition  of  Huguenot  politeness,  which  seems,  in  a  few 
instances,  to  have  survived  the  adverse  inHuences  tliat 
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surrounded  it,  and  wliicli  lias  been  nowhere  more  undnly 
praised  than  at  the  North.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
hindrances,  Wadsworth  remained  a  true,  brave,  Northern 
Democrat.  Mr.  Lothrop  Motley,  in  the  letter  from  which 
I  have  already  quoted,  says  of  him  :  ''He  believed,  hon- 
estly, frankly,  and  nnhesitatingly  in  democracy,  as  the 
only  2)ossible  government  for  our  hemisphere,  and  as  the 
Inevitable  tendency  of  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  it  is 
able  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  former  and  present  tyran- 
nies. He  honored  and  believed  in  the  people  with  his 
wliole  heart,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  the  people  honored 
and  believed  in  him."  .  ,  .  "It  has  always  seemed 
to  me,"  Mr.  Moth^y  adds,  "that  he  was  the  truest  and 
most  tho]-oughly  loyal  American  I  ever  knew  ;  and  this, 
to  my  mind,  is  his  highest  eulogy,  feeling  as  I  do  how 
immeasurably  higher  the  political  and  intellectual  level 
of  America  is  tlian  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world  !" 

No  other  man  than  Wadswoi'th  valued  his  fellow- 
beings  more  for  the  high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
and,  I  may  add,  strong  right  arms  which  God  had  given 
them,  and  h'ss  foi'  their  clothes,  tlieir  trivial  accomplish- 
ments, or  tli<'  company  they  kept.  No  otlier  man  tlian 
lie  iiioic  Ihoi-ouglily  despised  that  counterfeit  chivalry 
wliose  vow  of  iiieicy  was  satisfied  by  assaulting  unarmed 
men  Avith  swords  and  pistols,  and  of  cliaiity  by  squan- 
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dering  money  borrowed  of  otliers,  and  never  to  be  re- 
paid. He  had  opposed  tlie  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
territories,  and  he  befriended  tlie  negro  as  lie  did  any 
other  unhappy  human  being  who  needed  his  assistance. 
For  this  he  was  called  by  that  name  which  seems  to  some 
persons  the  most  opprobrious  which  party  ingenuity  can 
invent — the  name  of  "Abolitionist."  Perhaj)s  the  appli- 
cation of  this  name  to  him  may  add  another  to  those 
examples  in  history,  where  that  which  was  devised  as 
the  instrument  of  shame  afterwards  became  the  badge  of 
immortal  honor.  WadsAVorth  saw  with  his  clear  eye  that 
a  deadly  struggle  had  now  begun  between  systems  of 
society  entirely  repugnant  to  each  other — between  the 
civilized  democracj^  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  and  that 
ferocious  spirit  of  bastard  feudalism  which,  strangely 
enough,  has  found  a  more  congenial  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  on  the  Neva 
or  the  Danube.  'No  charms  of  social  intercourse,  no 
claims  of  private  friendship,  obscured  the  clearness  of 
his  vision  on  this  point.  He  attributed  at  once  to  the 
Southern  conspirators  a  spirit  of  determined  aggression— 
a  calculating,  comprehensive  treason,  which  Northern  op- 
timists were  at  lirst  reluctant  to  admit.  He  saw  that  the 
laws  of  population  and  the  irresistible  opinion  of  the 
world  forbade  them  from  delaying  an  enterprise  Avhich 
their  mad  anibiticm  had  long  before  planned,  and  tliat  all 
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temporizing  measures  on  our  part  would  be  idiotic  and 
pusillanimous. 

Accordingly,  in  tliat  Comklie  Larinoyante^  gotten  up 
by  crafty  Virginia  politicians,  and  misnamed  tlic  Peace 
Conference,  upon  wliose  doors  should  have  l)een  written 
Claudian's  words : 

" Mars  gravior  sub  'pace  laid" 
Under  tlie  show  of  peace  a  sterner  war  lies  hidden — 

in  that  assembly,  in  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1861,  he  wasted  no  time  in  speeches,  but  con- 
stantly voted  against  all  measures  that  seemed  to  jeopard- 
ize the  honor  and  independence  of  the  loyal  States.  On 
the  17th  of  February,  upon  his  motion,  the  delegation  of 
New  York  virtually  resolved  to  vote  No  upon  the  chief 
sections  of  the  rejiort  of  the  committee  whicli  summed 
up  the  action  of  the  Conference,  and  the  State  of  NeAV 
York  was  spared  the  mortification  of  assenting  to  over- 
tures which  weakened  the  position  of  the  North,  while 
they  failed  to  propitiate  the  Southern  conspirators. 

For  the  tim<i  was  now  at  hand  when  tlie  action  of 
deliberative  bodies  w^as  to  be  of  no  account,  and  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  to  dejx'nd  111)011  military  measures 
alone.  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked  and  captured.  The 
soldiers  of  Massachusetts  were  assaulted  in  tlie  streets  of 
Baltimore.     The  railroad  coniniuiiicatioii  Avitli  the  (■a])ital 
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was  interrupted,  and  tlie  supplies  for  the  troops  there 
Avere  nearl}'  cut  off.  In  respect  to  this  latter  danger,  the 
clear,  practical  mind  of  Wadsworth  seized  at  once  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  devised  the  remedy. 
With  sivat  promptness  and  energy,  he  caused  two  ves- 
sels to  be  loaded  at  Xew  York,  on  his  own  account,  with 
provisions  for  the  army,  and  accompanied  them  to  Annap- 
olis, attending  personally  to  tli^'ir  delivery.  During  that 
interval  of  great  anxiety  between  the  first  demonstration 
of  the  enemy  against  Washington  and  the  commencement 
of  General  McDowell's  campaign,  AVadsworth  was  in 
constant  comnumication  with  Lieutenant-General  Scott, 
and  was  employed  by  him  in  executing  delicate  and 
important  commissions.  But  he  was  not  content  with 
the  performance  of  duties  which,  however  difficult  and 
responsible,  made  his  example  less  valuable  tlian  the 
more  dangerous  service  of  the  field.  He  soon  detennined 
to  enter  u])<)n  this,  notAvithstandijig  the  sacrifices  it  in- 
volved. Let  us  remember  that  lie  was  now  considerably 
past  the  military  age  ;  that  his  private  affairs  were  numer- 
ous and  engrossing  ;  that  he  was  able  to  give  wise  counsel 
and  large  pecuniary  aid  to  Government,  and  fulfil,  in 
this  way,  every  duty  which  the  most  exacting  ])atriotism 
might  be  supposed  to  require.  He  had,  as  we  have  sfcn, 
a  home  made  attractive  b}^  every  thing  wliich  weahli  and 
taste  and  the  love  of  friends  could  supply.     His  children 
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were  just  coming  into  the  active  duties  of  lif(%  and  while 
they  needed  his  careful  supervision,  their  affection  and 
high  promise  made  the  parting  from  them  all  the  more 
difficult  and  trying.  Wadsworth  resisted  all  these  temp- 
tations and  rejected  all  these  excuses.  In  June,  1861,  he 
became  a  volunteer  aid  on  the  staff*  of  General  McDowell, 
and  fought  his  first  battle  in  the  disastrous  affair  of  Bull 
Run.  His  intimate  friends  declared,  when  they  heard  of 
his  resolution  to  take  military  service,  that  this  was 
equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  They  knew  his 
bravery  was  so  impetuous  that  he  would  court  every 
peril  and  exposure,  and  that  he  would  never  survive  the 
war.  These  predictions,  alas  !  were  too  surely  to  be 
realized,  but  not  until  a  later  day.  They  were,  indeed, 
very  nearly  fulhlled  at  Bull  Run.  Nobody  was  more 
conspicuous  than  Wadsworth  in  every  post  of  danger. 
He  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  in  his  efforts  to  rally  the 
panic-stricken  ti-oops.  He  seiz(^d  the  colors  of  tlie  New 
York  lAmrteentli,  and  adjured  that  brave  regiment  to 
stand  u])  for  the  old  flag.  He  was  one  of  the  last  to 
leave  the  held,  and  was  most  active  in  restoring  order 
on  tlie  retreat,  and  in  assisting,  at  Fairfax  Court-House, 
to  preserve  the  government  property  and  to  relieve  the 
wounded. 

In  the  organization  of  the  National  Army,  Ciovernor 
Morgan,  supposing  he  had  a  right  to  i)r()])ose  the  names 
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of  two  Major-Generals  from  this  State,  sent  Wadswortli's 
and  Dix's  to  tlie  President.  We  were  entitled,  however, 
to  only  one,  and  the  grade  was  given  to  General  Dix. 
Afterwards,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  Wadsworth  was  made 
a  Brigadier. 

Whatever  may  he  the  judgment  of  intelligent  critics 
upon  the  expediency  of  taking  generals  from  civil  life, 
and  liowever  unsatisfactorj"  they  may  consider  the  rea- 
sons which  influence  the  Government  in  making  such 
appointments,  it  is  admitted  hy  all  that  Wadsworth  re- 
ceived his  commission  with  diffidence,  and  that  his 
genius,  which  was  essentially  militar}",  coupled  with  liis 
attention  to  his  duties,  soon  made  him  an  efficient 
officer.  His  brigade  was  attached  to  the  x\rmy  of  tlie 
Potomac,  and  stationed  in  the  advance,  near  Upton's 
Hill.  He  lay  tliere  during  the  autumn  of  1861  and  the 
succeeding  winter,  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  moving  upon  Manassas,  and  always 
insisting  upon  what  has  since  been  proved  to  be  true, 
that  the  enemy' s  force  there  was  for  a  long  time  too  weak 
to  resist  any  serious  attack  upon  it,  if  we  had  made 
one. 

In  March,  1862,  General  Wadsworth  was  appointed 
Military  Governor  of  Washington,  and  for  nine  months 
discharged  the  very  delicate  and  responsible  duties  of 

that  office  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  Government.     A 
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competent  writer,  wlio  served  under  him,  says,  that 
"while  he  gave  the  citizens  all  the  liberties  consistent 
with  public  safety,  he  took  vigorous  measures  against 
traitors,  spies,  blockade-runners,  and  kidnappers.  He 
seized  the  slave-pen,  discharged  the  captives,  and  perma- 
nently established  the  rule  that  no  negro  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  color  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  without  an  examination  on  the  part  of  the 
military  authorities  resj)ecting  the  hwalty  of  the  master." 
The  same  writer  adds,  that  "great  pains  were  taken  by 
General  Wadsworth  to  facilitate  the  change  of  these 
people  from  bondage  to  freedom.  He  organized  a  con- 
traband bureau,  established  permanent  quarters,  taught 
the  poor  blacks  how  to  work  for  themselves,  and  made 
the  confiscated  goods  of  the  blockade  supply  their  wants. 
Amid  political  and  military  embarrassments,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  pioneeiing  the  way  to  practical  emancipation 
wliile  conniuinding  the  fortifications  and  twenty-four 
thousand  tro<)])s." 

In  the  autumn  of  18G2,  and  while  he  was  still  in  com- 
maud  of  Washington,  lie  received  the  Union  iiominatioii 
for  Governor  of  New  York.  This  had  l)een  offered  to 
liiiii.  ill  1848,  by  the  Free-Soil  Dinnocrats,  and  again,  in 
18r)0,  by  the  Republicans,  but  he  liad  declined  it  on 
both  occasions,  lie  ii(»w  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
acc('])t  the  i)ositioii.  and  went  into  the  canvass,  but  was 
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defeated  hy  Mr.  Se^niiour  h}^  ;i  majority  of  ten  tlioiisand 
seven  hundred  and  tifty-two  votes. 

After  nine  months  of  service  at  Washington,  General 
Wadsworth  applied  to  the  Government  for  more  active 
duty.  They  granted  his  request,  and,  in  December,  1862, 
ordered  him  to  report  to  Major-General  Reynolds,  then 
in  command  of  the  First  Corps.  General  Reynolds  gave 
him  Ids  First  Division,  and  this  he  led,  with  great  gal- 
lantry, at  Fredericksburg  and  Cliancellorsville. 

The  experience  of  the  last  four  years  has  j^roved  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  of  nulitary  men,  that  War  is  a 
Science  wliich  must  be  studied  like  any  other,  and  that 
civilians  cannot  be  extemporized  into  generals.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  tliat  the  genius  of  some  laymen 
eminently  fits  them  for  command,  and  a  campaign  or 
two  may  supply  the  want  of  early  professional  study. 
As  I  have  already  stated.  Wads  worth  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  these  natural  soldiers.  He  was  very  successful  in 
gaining  the  love  of  his  men.  His  high  sense  of  justice 
and  true  republican  respect  for  manliness,  Avherever  he 
found  it,  soon  convinced  them  that  if  they  did  theii-  duty 
they  should  be  rewarded.  They  knew,  too,  that  lie 
made  their  comfort  his  constant  stud}\  Tliese  qualities 
endeared  him  greatly  to  his  troops,  and  when,  before 
the  battle  of  Fred(^ricksburg,  he  rode  witli  his  staff 
unexpectedly  into  tlie  eii('ami)ment   of  iiis   ohl   l)rigad<», 
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the  soldiers  of  all  the  four  regiments  rushed  tnmultu- 
ously  towards  him  and  made  the  skies  ring  witli  their 
shouts  of  welcome. 

But  there  was  another  and  a  better  reason  why  his 
soldiers  loved  him,  and  also  why  he  was  always  a 
reliable  officer :  he  was  so  cool  and  collected  under  fire. 
"He  had  a  habit,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,  who  saw 
him  at  the  front  just  before  his  death,  "of  riding  about 
the  foremost  line,  and  even  among  his  skirmishers,  which 
somewhat  unnecessarily  exposed  his  life.  He  knew  very 
well  how  to  handle  his  division,  and  he  knew  how  to 
hold  a  line  of  battle — how  to  order  and  lead  a  charge — 
how  to  do  the  plain  work  which  he  liked  best ;  and  at 
Gettysburg  he  showed  how  much  a  plucky,  tenacious 
leader  can  do  with  a  handful  of  troops  in  keeping  back 
and  making  cautious  an  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  pertinacious  ;  did  not  like  to  give  up 
or  back  out  ;  and  was  not  a  man  safely  to  be  pressed, 
even  by  a  foic(;  n)ucli  superior  to  his  own." 

General  Meade  Avrites  of  him:  "The  moral  eifect  of 
his  example,  his  years  and  high  social  position,  his  dis- 
tinguished personal  gallantry  and  daring  bravery,  all 
tended  to  place  him  in  a  most  conspicuous  position,  and 
to  give  liiii)  ail  iiilhience  over  the  soldiers  which  few 
otlif'j-  iiicu  possess." 

And  U<'iicral   Humphreys,  General  Meade's   chief  of 
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staff,  in  speaking  of  the  qualities  he  showed  on  the  iiehl 
on  which  he  lost  his  life,  writes:  "In  the  two  days  of 
desperate  fighting  that  followed  our  crossing  the  Rapidan, 
he  was  conspicuous  beyond  all  otTiers  for  his  gallantry — 
prompter  than  all  others  in  leading  his  troops  again  and 
again  into  action.  In  all  these  combats  he  literally  led 
his  men,  who,  inspired  \)y  his  heroic  bearing,  contin- 
ually renewed  the  contest,  which,  but  for  him,  they 
would  have  yielded," 

This  is  high  praise,  and  from  the  most  competent 
sources,  to  be  given  to  a  man  who  had  never  been  nnder 
fire  nntil  he  had  passed  his  fifty-third  year,  and  whose 
life  had  been  occupied  in  quiet  agricultural  pursuits. 
It  was  the  blood  of  the  old  Puritan  Cai)tain  wliich  tingled 
in  his  veins  in  those  days  of  trial :  better  than  that,  it 
was  the  inextinguishable  love  of  country — the  rever- 
ence for  Right  and  Truth — the  inborn  hatred  of  every 
thing  false,  and  mean,  and  treacherous,  which  made  him 
content  to  exchange  the  delights  of  such  a  home  as  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  for  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  the  battle-field. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  with  qualities  like  these 
he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  inactive  in  the  campaign 
which  succeeded  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville.  At  Gettysburg  he  commanded  tlie 
First  Division  of  the  First  Corps  until  tlit^  fall   of  (tcu- 
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eral  Reynolds,  when  lie  assuiiKMl  charge  of  the  corps. 
Before  that,  however,  his  division  had  received  the 
l)runt  of  the  enemy's  attack.  It  went  into  action  at 
nine  in  th«^  morning,  and  continniHl  under  tire  nntil 
four  in  the  afternoon,  suffering  heavier  loss  than  any 
other  in  the  army.  He  had  sevt^-al  liorses  shot  iindt^r 
him,  and  he  animated  the  fight  everywhere  by  his  noble 
presence.  At  the  council  of  war  held  after  the  victory, 
Wadsworth,  who,  as  the  temporary  commander  of  a 
corps,  had  a  seat  at  the  board,  with  grtnit  modesty,  but 
with  decided  earnestness,  favored  the  pui-suit  of  the 
enemy,  but  his  advice  was  overi'uled  and  Lee  escaped. 
After  General  Grant  was  ordered  to  tlie  Eastern 
Division,  Wadsworth  was  constantly  employed  in  assist- 
ing in  the  arrangements  for  the  present  campaign.  Before 
it  was  undertaken,  however,  and  about  the  beginning  of 
the  |)r('sent  year,  he  was  sent  upon  si)ecial  service  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States.  It  was 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  that  lie  made  to  the  pa}- 
master  from  whom  he  had  ahvays  drawn  his  pay,  the 
remarkable  declaration  that  he  desired  to  have  his  ac- 
counts with  (i()V<'rimieiit  ke])t  by  one  and  the  same 
oflicel-,  l)ecause  it  AVas  llis  ])Ul'])Ose,  al  tJie  close  of  the 
war,  to  call  for  an  accuiate  statement  of  all  tlu'  money 
he  should  liav^e  received,  and  then  to  giv<'  it.   whatever 
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might  be  the  amount,  to  some  pemiaiient  institution, 
founded  for  the  relief  of  invalid  soldiers.  "This  is  the 
least  invidious  Tvav,"  said  lie,  "in  which  I  can  refuse 
pay  for  fighting  for  my  country  in  her  hour  of  danger." 

AVhen  General  Grant  commenced  his  present  cam- 
paign, WadsAvorth  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Fourth 
Division  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  was  composed  of  his 
old  division  of  the  First  Corps,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Third  Brigade.  He  crossed  the  Rapidan  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  of  May.  On  the  6th,  the  battle  of  the  AVilderness 
was  fought,  in  which  our  friend  was  mortally  wounded. 
This  event,  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  are  described 
in  simple  and  touching  language  by  his  son.  Captain 
Craig  Wadsworth,  in  a  letter  which  is  published  in  Mr. 
Allen's  Memorial.  Captain  Wadsworth  was  attached  to 
the  cavalry  division,  which  was  guarding  the  wagon 
train  :  but,  by  permission  of  his  commanding  officer,  he 
went  to  the  front,  and  remained  with  his  father  for  two 
or  three  hours  on  tlie  morning  of  the  memorable  6th,  and 
while  the  fight  was  going  on. 

It  seems,  from  that  account,  that  General  Wadsworth' s 
command  had  been  engaged  for  several  hours  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th,  and  had  lost  heavily.  Early  the  next 
morning  General  Hancock  ordered  it  again  into  action, 
on  the  right  of  the  Second  Corps.  Wadsworth  charged 
repeatedly  with  his   division   and   carried  an   important 
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point,  wliich  lie  was  unable  to  hold,  owing  to  tlie  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy.  He  was  afterwards  re-enforced, 
and,  with  six  biigades,  made  three  or  four  other  assaults 
upon  Hill's  Corps,  which  was  the  one  opposed  to  him. 
In  these  assaults  he  fought  with  the  greatest  gallantry, 
having  two  horses  killed  under  him.  At  eleven  o'clock. 
General  Hancock  ordered  him  to  withdraw,  and  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  battle  until  about  noon,  when  Long- 
street  precipitated  his  force  upon  Wadsworth's  left  and 
drove  back  Ward's  brigade,  at  that  point,  in  some  con- 
fusion. Wadsworth  thereupon  immediately  threw  for- 
ward his  second  line,  composed  of  his  own  division,  and 
formed  it  on  the  plank-road,  at  right  angles  with  his 
original  position.  It  was  while  trying  to  hold  this  line, 
with  his  own  division,  then  reduced  to  about  sixteen 
liundi'ecl  men,  that  his  third  horse  was  shot  under  him, 
and  he  was  himself  sti'uck  in  the  head  by  a  bullet.  The 
enemy  were  charging  at  the  time,  and  took  the  ground 
before  the  General  could  be  removed.  He  was  captured 
and  (tarried,  wiiile  he  was  probably  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, to  one  of  the  rebel  hospitals.  'No  medical  skill 
could  save  his  life.  He  lingered  from  Friday  afternoon 
until  Sunday  morning,  and  then  yielded  his  brave  spirit 
into  the  hands  of  its  Maker. 

Thus  died  James  Wadsworth,  in  the  fifty- seventh  yetir 
of  liis  age,   and   in   flic    full    strength    of    his  manhood. 
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Many  a  true,  and  brave,  and  noble  soldier  fell  on  that 
bloody  field,  but  none  truer,  or  braver,  or  nobler  tlian 
he.  Many  a  patriot  consummated  there  the  long  record 
of  his  sacrifices,  but  none  left  a  brighter  and  purer  record 
of  sacrifices  than  he.  In  this  war,  which  has  been  illus- 
trated by  so  many  instances  of  heroism,  it  seems  almost 
unjust  to  compare  one  man's  services  with  anotlu^r  s  ; 
and  Wadsworth,  with  liis  unaffected  modesty,  and  his 
reverence  for  worth  wherever  it  existed,  if  his  spirit 
could  sit  in  judgment  on  our  words,  would  rel)uke  us 
for  attributing  to  him  a  more  gcMinine  loyalty  than  that 
which  animated  many  a  poor  private  who  fell  by  his 
side.  But  when  we  remember  how  entirely  impossible 
it  was  in  his  case  that  his  worldly  advantages  should 
have  been  increased  by  military  service,  and  how  often 
it  is  that  a  mixture  of  motives  hnpels  men  in  general  to 
undertake  it,  we  feel  that  we  can  give  our  praise  to  him 
with  fuller  hearts,  in  no  unstinted  measui'e,  and  Avith  no 
reservations  or  perplexing  doubts. 

As  he  la}'  upon  the  field,  in  the  midst  of  tlu^  dead  and 
the  dying,  in  that  awful  intt>rval  betAveen  tlu^  retreat  of 
his  own  men  and  the  advance  of  flu?  enem3^  if  any  gleam 
of  consciousness  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  may  we  not 
hope  that  the  recollection  of  liis  noble  lidelity  to  his 
countrv  assuaged  the  bitterness  of  that  solemn  lionr  '. 


••Wlio  is  tlic  lia])])y  Wcin-ior  ^"  asks  a  famous  Eiiglisli 
poL^t ;  and  the  jjoet  answers,  he  is  tlie  liapj^y  warrior 

"  Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 
Nor  Ihonglit  of  tender  Iiappiness  betray; 

***** 
Wlio.  Avlietlier  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
Forever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 
Or  lie  must  go  to  dust  witliout  his  fame, 
And  leave  a  dead,  unprofital)le  name, 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause; 
And  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause. 
This  is  the  happy  warrior,  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be !" 

My  friends,  will  it  viohxte  the  proprieties  of  this  occa- 
sion ;  will  it  seem  to  l)e  turning  our  thoughts  too  far 
from  him  whose  life  and  services  Ave  so  gratefully  com- 
memorate, if  we  seek,  in  his  example,  some  influence 
which  may  strengthen  our  own  patriotism  and  confirm 
oui'  liesitating  feet  in  tliat  patli  which  he  trod  with  such 
unlaltering  step  ? 

AVe  claim,  in  this  Association,  to  he  animated  by 
better  motives  than  money-getting  or  pleasure-seeking. 
We  try  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  philoso])hi('  iiKjuiry  and 
the  study  of  liteialui'e  and  ait.  These  are  noble  ol)jects. 
But  is  it  not  true  that,  instead  of  aiding  and  stimulating, 
they  sometimes  take  the  place  of  that  love  of  country 
Avhicli  is  so  much  highei-  and  nobler  than  they?     Is  it  not 
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true  tliat  everywhere  in  tliis  Nation,  evon  in  this  moment 
of  supreme  trial,  when  the  Republic  needs  the  best 
thoughts  and  the  most  sagacious  counsels  as  well  as  the 
life-blood  of  her  sons,  there  are  men  of  distinguished 
position,  of  large  experience,  ripe  learning,  and  varied 
accomplishments,  who  are  still  intent  upon  their  books 
and  their  pictures,  and  who  abandon  public  affairs  to 
pretenders  making  a  trade  of  politics,  and  having  no 
more  intelligence  or  learning  than  they  have  patriotism 
or  virtue  ? 

If  there  be  thousands  of  men  who,  like  Wadsworth, 
are  willing  to  give  their  lives  and  all  that  tln^y  hold  most 
dear  and  precious  for  their  country,  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  we  should,  sacrifice  in  her  service  a  little  of  our  time 
and  our  comfoi't — a  little  of  the  leisure  that  we  devote  to 
literary  and  artistic  pursuits — a  little  of  the  luxurious 
ease  of  our  pleasant  studies  ? 

"Too  much  to  ask,''  do  I  say  ^  What  would  be  all 
the  consolations  of  pliilosoj)liy  —  all  the  delights  of 
poetry — all  tlie  charms  of  books,  and  pictures,  and  intel- 
lectual converse,  •  if  the  administration  of  our  political 
affairs  should  be  surrendered  to  knaves  and  tricksters,  if 
chicanery  should  take  the  place  of  statesmanslii]\  if  our 
country,  the  loving  mother  of  us  all,  should  stand 
ashamed  and  degraded  before  the  nations,  dishonored 
by  her  children,  all  the  brightness   of  her  raiment  tar- 
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nislied,  and  tlie  light  of  glory  burning  no  longer  in  lier 
eagle  eyes  'I 

My  friends,  let  us  renew  our  vows  of  allegiance  to 
her  over  Wadsworth's  bleeding  body;  let  us  swear  to 
hold  her,  next  after  Uod,  first  in  our  heart  of  hearts  ;  to 
devote  to  her  the  best  fruits  of  our  studies,  the  most 
exquisite  works  of  our  hands — to  def(nid  her  against  all 
assaults;  to  magnify  her  in  the  face  of  her  enemies,  and, 
finally,  if  slie  should  demand  the  saci'iilce,  to  lay  down 
our  lives  in  her  service  ! 
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